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CHAPTER IIL. 

Since his return to Paris, Aristides ‘Tcissicer 
had awoke every morning with a firm resolution 
of never secing Celestine again, and every even. 
ing he was resolved dircetly to the contrary 3 
but on the fourth day, in ‘the morning, came the 
evening of his resolution, Love-famished by the 
long fast he had undergone, he wrote to his con- 
fidant the letter, a part of which we have given 
above; then a few hours afterwards, a sudden 
increase of conjugal fever threw him into a coach. 
The journey appeared an age, but upon approach. 
ing the residence of M. Simart, it suddenly secined 
as if the horses flew over the ground, and he 
hesitated some time before deciding to wet out 
of the coach. With what yrace, with what 
countenance could he present himself, and what 
words could he give utterance to? If, as it was 
very probable, Dramond had performed his com- 
mission, would not his return in this case appear 
insulting ? Pondering ever this difficulty, Aris- 
tides slowly wended his way towards the house ; 
but upon arriving, bis heart suddenly failed him ; 
with a furtive step he passed by the lons of 
baked earth, who appeared more grim than usual, 
and to himself he could not refrain from com- 
paring them to the angels with swords of fire, to 
whom was confided the guarding of Eden. Fal- 
len from the official dignity of a betrothed hus- 
band, to whom every door opened ut two taps, to 
the equivocal position of a man who had com. 
promised his position, he made the tour of the 
garden, cursing from the bottom of his soul the 
counsel of his friend, his own’ irresolution, the 
whole dog species, the good man Simart himself, 
in fine the world in general, with the exception 
of Celestine, and soon arrived in the vicinity of 
the pavillion to which the ladies were in the habit 
of repairing after dinner. 

“ She is there,” said he to himself—* perhaps 
thinking of me! Why should I not banish this 
ridiculous bashfulness and see and speak te her ?” 

Seizing courage by the forelock, he began to 
think of climbing the wall. The alley was de- 
serted at that hour of the day, and the angle of 
the wall offered by its gradation, an excellent 
scaling place. He grasped the stones without 
concerning himself about the many scratches 
and bruises he reeeived, and began to ascend 
Arrested an instant in his escalade by the appa. 
rition of Francis, he persuaded himself that he 
had not been discovered, redoubled his efforts, 
and at length reaching the window, where lhe 
installed himself as solidly as possibly, his feet 
fixed in the holes of the wall, and grappling the 
baleony with his hands. He was obliged to 


screen his head behind a pot of flowers, for with- 


out this precaution it would have thrown a’shade 
across the transparent curtain, and. not finding 
one propitious cleft through whieh he might 
witness what was passing within, he concentra. 
ted his waele soul in his ears. 

Celestine seemed as much devoted to silence 
as to work, and did not raise her eyes from her 
embroidery ; faithful to her promise, Mme. Reg- 
nauld had taken the volume of Indiana, which 
she seemed to read with the most engrossing 
interests Bat an observer might have noticed 
that the one drew her needle slowly, and the 
other searcely turned over a leaf. Upon the 
stool, on which he was seated with the easy grace 
natural to him, Francis found himself as little 
at case asa prisoner on the colprit’s stool, look- 
ing from Celestine to the window and from the 
window to his feet, he fellinto one of those medi. 
tations in whieli, collecting itself, the auind 
reaches its highest piteh of resolution. 

“Phe part is more dificult to play than T ever 


” 


thought it,” said le to himself; “ the other day 


in saying that when there are four there are but 
two, Ladvanced a most ridiculous paradox, for 
as much inside asent we count four. But this 
first word is the most difficult to speak.” For 
some time Madame R. had been stealthily glancine 
at the young man to whom she had just prom 
ised hi r aid. The ina: Cision which she rea lon 
his countenance increased the ints rest with which 
he badinspired her; for timidity isa grace when 
itis not habitual, and becomes the worldly man 
as much «as a smile becomes ai serivus face. 
However her sympathy for the young man was 
not entirely excinpt from that keen though gentle 
irony with which from prudence or other motives 
lt 


she clothed all hersentiments. Abusing, a little 


her rights of protectress, she gave way without 


scruple to the spirit of raillery which was ever 
awake in her, and far from coming to the aid 
of her protege, she fe It a malicious pleasure in 
redoubling the embarrassment she saw working 
upon his countenance :— 

* Did you not say that you had reecived intel. 
ligence from M. ‘Teissier 2? said she abruptly. 

The traitereus intention of these words and 
the half smile with which they were accompanied 
instead of disconeerting Francis, gave him all 
his natural assurance. ‘This is as good a be. 
ginning asany,” thought he; * it will lead me to 
the end by the shortest path, and in all things a 
straight course is the best.” 

* ‘Teissier has written to me indced,” said he, 
* and announces his return, and charges ime to 
make his intention known.” 

* Hashis uncle recovered?” asked Madame R. 

“ M. Majolier has not been sick; his apo. 
plexy was but a pretext for an absence which my 
friend judged necessary fur a few days.” 

Celestine raised her eyes from her work, and 
fixedthem onthe yvoune man. “Tf your friend, 


said she, emphasizing the word, * found his 


absenee nee irv, 7Zdo not thus find his return 
and you may write to lim so.” 


“* Show vo bad fecling,” said Madame R. with 
afiveted tenderness, ** since he is coming back ; 
itis only to acknowledge his faults. If he be 
repentant, ifhe avows himself culpable of having 
been bitten, if he put himscif upon his knees to 
implore forgiveness, would you have the cruelty 
hot to parden-him ?” 

* ] have puta wrong estimation upon her, she 
is an-execllent women,” said eissier to himself, 
still clinging to the wall, near the window. 

Mile. Simart was silent for some moments. 
* And you no doubt think as Hortense,” said she 
ina voice almost impereeptible, and without 
looking at. Mraucis. 

Dramoud inclined toward her and gazed with 
the ardent adoration of a cenobite befure whose 
eyes a eclestial vision is passing— 

“ Tt isnot him that you must pardon, but me,” 
Whispered he ina deep, passionate tone. ‘ Llove 
you, and am in despair at the mere thought of 
your marriage with him. Celestine, thou beau. 
tiful angel, the happiness of my life depends upon 
the words thy sweet lips are about to pronounced ; 
I pray thee, say that thou wilt not marry him.” 

The maiden was silent, but the littl white 
hand which Francis had seized spoke for her; 
and finding words in his. turn useless, the lover 
expressed himself by gliding upon his knees and 
gazing with all the power of his wrought-up soul 
into the eyes of Celestine. . This mute dialogue, 
this too-expressive pantomine, undoubtedly ap- 
peared to Madame R. an infraction of their treaty, 
and she closed with an angry air the book which 
she had, wutil that moment, atleast held before 
her eyes; 


* It is generous, indeed,” said she with her 
most equivecal irony, * to plead the cause of a 
friend, but you may be more coul »bout it, be. 
sides, it is not very polite to whisper.” 

“ Tle is speaking for me—-what ean be her re- 
ply 2” seid Teissicr to himself, with anxiety. His 
position was cach moment becoming more uneasy. 

Celestine arose confusedand blushing; she crogs- 
ed the room several times with the timid stepofa 
child who had been reprimanded, and at Jength 
seated herself near her cousin and concealed her 
face upon her shoulders. Mme. Regnauld, 
taking advantage of her attitude, raised a me- 
nacing finger at her protege. Francis had not 
yet changed his position, and had but to turn 
partly around to find himself kneeling befor 
Madame R. who at this felt disarmed, and accord. 
ed him peace with a smile. 

Hearing nothing for some time, and unable to 
explain the silenee, Teissicr attempted to draw 
the curtain, which moved under his trembling 
hand as if by the wind. Francis alone knew the 
cause of the sudden undulation, and saw the 
necessity of bringing about some decisive result. 
fle then took a position more conformable to the 
charge which his friend had confided to him : 


” 


* Permit me,” said he, ina loud voice, “ to 


} ' , ’ 
accompisn the mission Ww hwhich lam charg Gy 


hat shall be my reply to Tcissics 
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* Monsieur is right,” said Madame R. in a 
tone of maternal/affection. * If you love M. 
‘Teissier, all your disputes with him were peurile. 
If you do not love him you should tell your fa- 
ther, who certainly would not oppose your will,” 

** [ do not love him,” said Gelestine, in a firm 
tone. 

Dramond looked ‘at the window to see if it 
wus open; a convulsive trembling of the curtain 
assured him that Mile. Simart’s declaration had 
reached Aristides’s car. © ‘Turning then with joy 
sparkling in liis eyes and a smile upon his lips— 

* Nevertheless, you have accepted his hand,” 
said he, still playing the hypocrite. 

“1 was so young and foolish!” answered Ce- 
lestine, with the disdain with which the remem. 
brance of their adolescence inspires hearts newly 
wrapped in love. “ This marriage pleased my 
fatl.er;.I was content to live in Paris, and 1 
accepted M. -Teissicr’s hand without compre- 
heuding the gravity of snch an engagement. 
He, himself, [I am sure did not attath much 
impertance toit. Ilappily, experience has proved 
to us that we were not born for cach other. . 1 
do not blame him, but am willing to own. that 
I was the cause ofall our disagreements. I take 
all the blaine upon myself. [t scems that I 
have many faults, that Lam capricious, unreason. 
able and whimsical. This is not altogether my 
opinion, but it has been repeated to me so often 
that LT must believe it. [must then of necessity 
find some indulgence inhim whoshall marry me,” 
pursued the maiden in an earnest tone, * and 
Teissicr has shown very little. ‘That I should 

not be happy with him, Lam now certain, Lam 
frank and ever shallwbe, and he would plainly see 
that 1 could not love him, whieh perhaps would 
cause him much unhappiness. Thus you sce | 
have good reason for not wishing to marry hin.” 
Francis commenced walking the apartment in 
an agitated manner. 

* But ifhe were to come back how would 
you receive him ?” 

* | would repeat to him what I have said to 

yon.” 
“* How ? if he were to appear before you in a 
supplicating attitude what would yousay tohim? 

“LT would say: Ido not love you and will 
wever marry you,” replied Celestine promptly. 

Francis had so well arranged his movements 
that at this instant he was near the window, and 
by a motion as quickas lightning he seized the 
cord of the window-curtain, and it rose to the 
wall more rapidly than the curtain of a theatre. 
A stream of light inundated the room and fell 
upon the actors of this scene, who through the 
scanty foliage of two geranium plants, discovered 
the astonished face of Aristides ‘Teissicr. Mad- 
ame Regnauld thought hima thef and screamed; 
Celestine who instantly recognized lier ex-future 
husband, stood motionless and apparently petri. 
fied; Dramond, at length, affecting the most 
natural surprise in the world, leaned out of the 
window— 

*“ Ali! bonjour, my dear friend,” said be in an 
affable manner—** how do you do?” 

Exhausted by fatigue, his legs trembling, his 
hands indented by the sharp corners of the bal 
cony railing, at this apparently accidental mov: 
ment, ‘Teissier felt a cold perspiration cover his 
whole body. Asa last effort he endeavored to 


suntie, but it was with an aw so pitiful and la- 


mentable that the two ladies could no longer 
restrain themselves, tut burst intoa fit of langhter 
retreating to the opposite side of the room. Alone, 
Francis preserved the most perfect coolness. 

* What the deuce are you doing there in the 
hot sun?” asked his friend, reaching out his 
hand. Teissier hoisted himself up in order to 
climb into the window, but felt. repulsed by the 
volleys of laughter from within, whose invisible 
shot riddled Jus vont; ‘and ‘annihilated, more by 
the ridiculousness of his position than his fatigue, 
a gencral faintiiess seized upon him, which de- 
prived him of the power of longer upholding him. 
self. Tis hands suddenly quitted the balcony 
and he fell rather than jumped to the ground. 
Ie immediately took to his hects, half dead with 
anger and mortification, and the wiuding of the 
alley soon conccaled him from the eyes of his 
mockers. 

* Gone!” said Francis, as his friend disap. 
peared: then the piece being played he let fall 
the curtain. - Turning, he found himself alone 
with Madame R, Celestine having left the pavil- 
lion. 

** Did you know he was there ?” said she in an 
affected, serious tone. 

* I did,” he replied, in atone no less grave. 

* And have you no remorse !” 

* None; Lam sure.” 

Mine. R. reflected for an instant— Your 
friend did not know enough to be the husband of 
Celestine; Twill not say that you know too 
much, for L would spare your modesty. But I 


» assure you that the perfection with which you 


have played this comedy has given rise in me to 
scrious Misgivings as to the future happiness ol 
my cousin, in ease you become her husband, 
But really, do you love her ?” 

Placing his hand upon his heart and casting 
upwards hits be autifully expressive eyes—** With 
my Whole soul !'? he said, in a deep-toned, rich 
anc thrilling voice. 

Madame Regnauld could not restrain herself 
from noticing that the voice of her tall, bald hus- 
band had not that sweetly thrilling vibration, not 
his eyes that calm but speaking beauty, and per. 
laps that was the cause of the half-drawn sigh 
that Escape d her. 

* [believe you !” said she, concealing under 
asmile the shade that for a moment hung over 
her mind, ** and I see no inpropricty im your 
speaking of it to my unele.” 

* Bat would it not be better first to obtain the 
consent of your cousin ?” said Francis in a mod. 
est voice. ' I know not that she loves me.” 

Mme. R. shrugged her shoulders, and looking 
at the young men as if astonished, turned aw ay. 

Notwithstanding this significant pantomine, 
Francis, on the morrow succeeding, obtained the 
consent that with ber female sagacity, Mine. 
Regnauld had seen already accorded, He then 
addressed to Celestine’s father a request for his 
daugiter’s hand, at which the latter was much 
surprised; but upon learning that ‘Teissier had 
been the first to withdraw from the engagement, 
and that his danghter was not opposed to this 
substitution of the person of her husband in the 
slightest degree, the good man gave his cheerful 
cunsent, 

“Ttisshe who is to marry, so let her choos 
a husband,” said he,“ and Iwill not influence 


herin any way.” 


Exasperated at the affronting conduct of Tcis- 
sier, the old merchant wrote hima formal dis- 
missal, and seemed to partake of the impatience 


of Frantis, who spared nothing to abridge as 


much as possible the preliminaries to the wed- 
ding. All the arrangements were terminated 
with wonderful promptitude. It was nearly six 


_weeks after the scene in the pavillion, however, 


before they. were joined by the sweet bonds of 
matrimony, M. Simart, who faithfal to his an- 
tipathies had expressed a desire to have the cer- 
emonies performed in the French church of the 
Abbe Chartel, shed parental tears at the closing 
exhortation of the curate. Some days previous 
Dramond had written to his friend the following 
note : 

‘My dear Aristides—how strange are the 
vicissitudes of fortune! Nearly two months ago 
you announced to me your approaching marriage, 
and to day [make you acquainted with mine, 
and strange to say I marry the same woman you 
renounce! [hope we will cach of us applaud 
the other for our conduct. And to prove that 
you hold no spite against ie, come to my 
wedding end oceupy the station yeu kindly would 
have conferred upon me. You shall be received 
here, as a friend, by every inmate of the heuse. 
You have broken your engagement, but I hope 
nothing can break the attachment we have 
vowed for cach other so long.” 

‘Teissier tore the billetinto a hundred fragments 
and trampled them under his feet, and he then 
preferred against the newly married pair the most 
awful imprecations, accompanied by a horrible 
oath of vengeance ; but the sudden death of his 
uncle Majolier, upon whom the story invented 
by Francis seemed to have brought misfortune, 
interrupted him in his paroxysm of fury and ren. 
dered his departure for Britanny necessary, 
where the interested occupations of the heir 
diverted the lover for some time from his bitter 
thoughts and vindictive projects. 

The honeymoon is no chimera! Even when 
there is no love existing between the wedded cou- 
plo, custom takes its place, and a sweet harmony 
of teeling, which every sentiment and desire 
yields to and strengthens, ts fur a time created. 
But in loving each other at first with a passion 
serene in its ardor, Celestine and Francis obeyed 
the natural impulses of their hearts. While Celes- 
tine experienced for her husband a fanaticism 
mixed with a gratitude which the Almighty in. 
spires in the hearts of the beings he created. 
Dramond, on bis part, attached himself more and 
more fondly to the charming creature whose 
happiness had been confided to his care. Thus 
bonnd together by a budding love, which had in 
prospective the long spring of their youth in 
which to bloom and blossom, it seeaned impossi- 
ble that a cloud could for a single hour darken 
its sweet destiny. But, alas! the cloud came!— 
itcame soon; and perhaps its early apparition 
was fortunate, for the storms of the morning are 
the least violent. 

Francis had been brought on to thir marriage 
by one of those unseen, sudden and rapid currents 
which give not to these who fall into them time 
to strive against them or for an instant to reflect; 
and having been swept along by its fury to the 
boundary of its power, he began to reflect upon 
the danger that had surrounded him, while, at 


the same time a strange apprehension insinuated 
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itself in his mind by slow degrees, as a worm 
destroys. a flower, leaf by leaf. The faults of 
Celestine, whiclr he had-regarded as childishness, 
as long as he had witnessed. them, appeared in a 
more grave light, now that he sought them and 


found them not. He believed that they were | 


———— 


box at T'eydeau’s. Celestine reclining upon the 


— 


, back of her chair.with a pensive. languor, me- ° 


, 


hushed to. sleep only—were not dead, and he | 
troubled himself on account of their silence. An 


egotist would have attributed the change that 
had taken place in the disposition of Celestine, 
to hisown merit. But Dramond, without having 
any mean estimate. of himself, was not .an ego. 
tist.. ‘The évenness of her temper, the unaltera- 


ble sweetiess that replaced her former iryitability | 


of character, charmed him at first, then aston- : 


ished him, and ended by causing him a secret 
anxiety. 
that he had never hoped to vécur so suddenly, 
he endeavored: to account for it by all possible 
reasons, with the exception of the true one :—that 
love is the most infallible of reformers. 


§ 


Only half believing in a revolution | 


— 


“ The lion sleeps; but who can say it will not : 


awake?” said he to himself, sometimes, while 

contemplating his wife, whose glance, now with. 

out its fire, slept, in the velvet pupil of her eye. 
This fear of the lion's waking beeame for 


chanically regarded the secne without seeing the 
actors or hearing the music. And at her side 
Francis appeared absorbed in a meditation no 
less profound. Fur some days he had remarked 
the sadness of his wife, and sought for the cause 
without succeeding in finding it. . ‘Fhey remained 
thus during the whole’ representation, -both 
thoughtful, bat hiding their Choughts, speaking 


= . —~ = 


and upou which his. imagination was already 
feasting, Aristides patiently undertook the office 
of Sigesbe and was successful, It was he whe 


‘hired boxes at the theatre, bought concert tick. 


a word at long intervals, in short, plungedin one | 


of those moody fits, the true forerunner of conju. 
gal misunderstanding. | 

Among the spectators whose attention was 
attracted by the beauty of Celestine, one espe. 
cially, seated upon the baleony, aud clothed from 
head to foot -in black, observed with sieadfast 
attention all that passed. in the box. It was 
Aristides ‘Teissier, who had returned from Brit. 
tanny some days previously. At the sight of 
Francis and his fair wife, he felt awaken in his 
heart all the rancor that the succession to the 


estate of M. Majolier-had for a time put to sleep. 


Francis a continual theme of meditation, and by - 


degrees he formed a plan of systematic conduct. 
Quick, fiery, and irritable himself, he subjected 
his disposition toa severe discipline. Unrefleet- 
ing and at times passionate, he subjected himself 
to a striet self-government. Watching day and 
night for the maintenance of his conjugal peace, 
he removed with the most-sedulous care all the 
elements of discord. The slightest discussions, 
the most. inoffensive contradictions, frightened 
him, and their Occurrence became impossible, 
so careful was he to prevent them. ‘Thanks to 
this conciliating policy, Celestine advanced in 
the path of matrimony and found there neither 
flints nor briars. But soon, sad recompense, it 
seemed to her that its flowers became more 
searce. Francis had overshot the mark. ‘The 
continual guard which he kept over himself 
changed the frank openness of his manners to an 
air of reserve. Constantly watching his own 
iritability, he affected upon every oceasion a 
maturity wf judgment, a calmness of mind in 
which an ingenuous heart finds more reason than 
tenderness. Now, newly married women are 
not at all satisfied at finding themselves loved 
reasonably ; Celestine especially, who, always 
built her castles in the highest clouds, did not 
find in her husband the exaltation which seemed 
the natural element of tenderness, and experienced 
by slow degrees the weariness which a bird feels 
when flying through an atmosphere too heavy 
for its wings. She could not help. but think 
Francis very peaceable and setious for one of his 
age. Judging from appearances, as women, who 
have more ingenuity than penetration, most 
always do, she interpreted this precocious calm. 
ness and gravity as a decline of affection. She 
believed herself then, not loved, and this thought 
which would have irritated her before her mar- 
riage now plunged her into a melancholy saduess; 
for the energy which she had before manifested 
in her least actions was now concentrated in her 
heart. Ofthe restlessgirl love had made a woman. 

One evening several months after their mar- 
riage, Francis and Celestine, who had fixed thei 
residence int Paris, found themselves seated in a 


At the sadness which he thought he read upon 
Celestine’s features, andthe serious air of Fran. 
cis, he experienced a gloomy joy, and his coun. 
tenance was lighted up or rather darkened, by a 
simile ! 

* ‘They look not happy—they are not happy,” 
said he. 

'Teissier passed the night meditating upon a 
project of revenge, at which under any other 
circomstances his heart would have revolted, for 
he was naturally a well disposed man; but to 
Which he now bent the whole energy of bis mind, 
for pride, wounded, beeomes a ferocious tiger. 
The next day, clothed in the invisible cloak of 
hypocrisy, he visited Dramond, «who reecived 
him in the most cordial manner. 

** And are you uot angry at me ?” said. the 
voung husband with a smile in which there was 
a little vanity. 

* When one cuts another’s throat what dees it 
lead to?” replied ‘Teissier with an affected good 
humor, * You have played upon me a serious 
trick, but as I cannot punish you I had better 
forgive you,” 

Celestine, who entered the saloon a few mo- 
ments afterwards, exhibited no embarrassment 
at the sight of the man to whom she had been 
engaged. Hk wad made so little impression upon 
her heart that she received him with the benev- 
vlent smile that ene accords to an old aeqnain- 
tance. ‘This calm and amicable reception re- 
doubled the anger of Aristides, but he betrayed 
nothing, and appeared to bave rooted out every 
remembrance of the woman who had thus for. 
gotten him. Between indifference and resigna- 
tion the harmony is natural. From this time 
Teissier found himself a welcome guest ‘at the 
house of his old friend, who by his hospitality 
and politeness seemed eager to make amends for 
his former wrongs. Ina little while he became 
a ** friend to the house” in all the familiarity of 
the term. In order to lull any suspicion that 
might be awakened in Francis, he often spoke of 
a marriage which he pretended to have con. 
tracted, and with which his mind appeared en. 
tirely occupied—a superfluous precaution towards 
an unsuspecting man and insufficient to blind the 
eyes of a jealous husband. While waiting for 


food to satisty the craving ot his vindietive m nd, 


ets, cupicd poetry, drew patterns for embroidery, 
and ran on errands to the most fashionable stores, 
for the most fashionable trifles—an unthankful 
office, which perplexes a husband and with which 
a true lover will not« concern himself; but at 
which the rats of gallantry spring with avidity. 
Celestine received these attentions at first with 
a feeling little short of disgust, and which she 


. took no pains to éenceal; but it’ an unguarded 


moment her seemingly slighted affection tempted 
her to forma resolution, and like too many of 
her sex she yielded to it—a resolution to prove by 
a mock coquetry the attachment of her husband, 
and this suddenty moderated the cold reserve 
which she had until then testified towards her 
old lover. ‘Teissier immediately remarked this 
change, and with the aid of a little love and much 
vanity became its dupe. 

* Francis,” said he to himself that evening as 
he reached his lodgings, ‘* you took from me my 
bride, and if | now take from you your wife, 
which will be the greatest villain ?” 

The matrimonial contract had not covered 
Dramond’s eyes with a veilso thick that he did 
not at length pereeive the perfidious intriguing 
of his pretended frrend. Onee upon his guard, 
he observed his movements, and from various 
circumstanecs at last became aware of the trea- 
son that was plotting against the honor of his 
wife. Upon making this diseovery, his first im- 
pulse was to throw his disloyal frend from the 
window, but a singular thought withheld him, 
and dictated to hima course of conduet diametri-. 
cally opposite to one of summary justice. 

“ Celestine is only eighteen years of age,” said 
he to himself; “ she is as beautiful as an angel, 
but alas! less perfect. [ have then twenty pe- 
rilous years in prospective—twenty years of 
watchfulness and care. We are not in Turkey 
that I ean cover witha veil the face of Celeste, 
and then keep her shut up in aharem; bat we 
are in Parijs, and my wife goes into the world, all 
men observe her, many undoubtedly will seek to 
find favor in her eyes; the conflict then is inevi- 
table. Why, under such circamstances should 
not the worst happen atonee?) A danger forseen 
is half avoided. The villainy of Teissier far 
from injuring me may be useful. He offers a 
fair specimenof his class of lovers; his precedents 
hold out chances of snecess and the cireumstan. 
ees which surround him render him really dan- 
gerous. Very well, let him pay his most assidu- 
ous attentions to Celestine—I consent to it. 
They prove the temper of a sword, to be sure 
that it will not break in the moment of confliet— 
and why not treat the virtue of a woman in the 


same manner? 


If, as IT doubt not, mine will 
triumphantly stand the test, ] will have gained 
twenty years of repose and confidence, so I will 
watch while I appear to close my eyes.” 


ken this resolution, the wisdom of 


Itaving te 
which we shall not attempt to demonstrate, Fran. 
cis continued to receive Aristides with lis usual 
welcome. ‘Then, between him, the young hus. 
band and his wife commenced one of those mys. 


terious contests so trequent in soc al hfe , a sort 


of masked drama, in which each personage ap. 


pears to ad yt the favorite device of Lonie XI 
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‘The more Francis displayed his tranquility, the 
more Celestine affected her coquetry; thus dupes 
tu each other they both deevived ‘Teissicr, who 
ulone notwithstanding his cunning, deceived 
neither of them. 
come weary of this dissimulation, to. whom it bad 
until then been a‘stranger. 


Celestine wus the first to be- 


The imperturbable 
security of her husband svon appeared to her an 
outrage. She saw inthe confidence whieh be 
displayed with a soit of excess, the irrefutable 
proof -of an indifference which pierced her to the 
soul, Despairing, that she had not sueceeded in 
inspiring him with one of those furious joalonsics 
that passionate women accept indulgently asa 
proof of love, she became weary of her fictitious 
coquetry, which no longer having an object ap- 
peared despicable, and she now fell into that mel- 
ancholy into which, after this struggle, fall dis- 
enchanted hearts. 

At this syinptom Francis trembled, for he at. 
tributed the sadness of his wife to the remorse 
which is always awakened in a virtuous bosom at 
the first movings of a guilty passion. Aristides, 
on the contrary, rejoiced in the same thought, 
and to enlarge the grounds which he believed he 
had already won, hie emplayed a tactic the success 
of which is always infallible with unhappy wo- 
man. Every time lie saw a cloud upon the brow of 
Celestine, or a trace of tears in ber eyes, he would 
say as follows, aliering the form upon every ecea- 
sion ; but always expressing the same meaning : 

“If any one thing can console me for having 
lost you, it is to behold tic lapp ness which you 
enjoy.” 

A women to who you speak twenty times a 
day of her happiness wili svon begin tu doubt its 
reality. Celestine, who no longer believed in hers 
experienced a frightful aching of ihe heart every 
time she heard this hypocritical felic-tation, of 
which the 


less poignant. 


irony form being coucealed was no 


‘My happiness !” she exclaimed bursting into 
tears one cvening while scated alone wilh ‘Teissier. 
“You are always speaking tome of my happi- 
ness.” 

Aristides trembled like a hunter at the sight of 


game for which he has for along time 


lain in 
ambush. 
* Am I then deccived ?” said he, ina pathetic 
tence, “are you not the most happy of women !” 
The absence of Madame Regnauld, who was 
travelling in Switzerland, with her husband, had 


deprived Celestine of a confidant, a safety valve 


which in closing sends back the overilowing grief 


upon the heart, offen tuo weak to contain it. 


tlic 
more fierce from its having been so long confined 


And at this moment the overcharge was 


and suppressed. ‘he seeret grief of the young 
wife betrayed itself, though she endeavored to 
stifle it. 


sob. 


She could only reply to Aristides by a 


“In the name of heaven what isthe matter? 
what mean these tears?” demanded the liypoerite, 
partially removing the handkerchief that Celestine 
pressed to her face. 

** Ie does not love me ?” said she, sinking with 
utter despair into her seat. 
bat hall 


This ingenuous ex. 


elamation Aristides, but 


pleased far 
from manifesting his mortification he re plied ina 
consoling voice 

* Dear Celestine, I conjure you to open your 


heart to me; if you have any sorrows to whom 


will you confide them, if it be not to a devoted 
friend like myself? and you believe, 1 know, that 
[am your friend. Ah, LE should be miserable if 
you doubted my friendship, because 1 have not 
the courage to manifest its strength. Restrain 
no longer then your tears but accord to me the 
sad happiness of-wiping them away.” 

Celes- 
tine saw no longer in the man seated. beside her 


These insidious words had their effect. 


an old and persevering lover, but a friend willing 
to listen toand perhaps capable of comprehending 
her. 

“My good Aristides,” said he, striving no long- 
er to contain her grief, which now overflowed 
like the water in a vase filled to its brim and ex. 
posed to the action of fire; ‘you believe me 
happy, but Lam not! You know my character; 
you know notwithstanding my faults T have a 
good heart, and that by showing an affeetion for 
Well he does not know that, he 
does not love me, Lam sure! 


me 1] am won. 
Do you remember 
when you were engaged tobe my husband, I was 
often very naughty and you became angry at me. 
We were continually disputing, but our little dis. 
sentions left no bitterness in my heart. L-never 
thought of you, beeause I never loved you, but I 


lovehim! I love him Aristides! and Iam unhap- 


py :” 
At this Teissier found that the office of confi- 
dant was not the most agreeable in the world. 


** And does he requite your love badly ?”" he ask- 
ed biting his lips. 
ar Badly ! 


. . A al 
confidenes 5 


what shall L say? I have his whole 


wish, he 


what I wishes; the least 
desires are eratiticd even before expressed—I have 
not time to wish—my caprices even—ah! bat I 
have no more! one has them only when happy ; 


since ourierriage not the least difference has 
ariven between us; apparently then [am wrong 
in Complaining, butLask you Aristides, withouta 
passion for the heart, ean one live?” 
“Ol! not’ said ‘Teissier raising his eyes to 
the ecciling; “the heart! its passion !—” 

Celestine interrupted him. 

“Tf you knew,” said she * how happy [at first 
found my wedded life! My love for him had so 
that 4 


changed mi u would have hardly reeog- 


nized me—L couid searecly recognized myself. 


sition, so indomitable, was subdued 


My disp 


without an etiort. | whobefore would obey no 


body, souglit to read his will in his eyes; nothing 
irritated me, Twas neverangry. Ly a werd, but 
you will not beleve it, [ was no longer mischiev- 
ous! Should he not love me? you would in his 
place : 
“Oh!” exclaimed Teissier, but he had not time 
fo say inore. 

+ W H,* continued the young Ww ife mva tone ot 
discouragement, “ he loves me not! My tender- 
ness seems sometimes rather to importune than 
please him. If L expressimy feclings with vivae 
ity or warmth, he seems more troubled than hap- 
py. Instead of responding to my clicerfulness, 
his replies are calm and sober,and they fall upon 
Should le 
my attachment, even if he feels it 


One 


my beart with the coldness of ice. 
seek to cool 


impossible to respond to it ? never finds him. 


self loved tog much except when he no longer 
love s.’’ 


* "Phas you beliewe he docs not love you?” said 


Peissier traitorously dwell 


‘ | ' , 
Al oo eCcertam 


ing upon this port. 


am To of that!’ answered 


Celestine with vehemence ; would you have proof 
of it? When youcame to visit us, I received you 
with cagerness, for 1 had decided to make Fran. 
You must not be angry at what I say 
Well, the 
pleasure I manifested at seeing you, my amiabil- 


cis Jealous. 
for to a friend one may say anything, 


ity, ina word my coquetry was not for you but 
for him; it was to punish him, to make him an. 
How have I suc. 
eceded? You have not been the dupe of my 
You well know that [never 


easy, to make bim jealous. 


conduct, Fam sure. 
did love you and never ean. Perhaps he knew 
But if he 
cherished my love would he not have been afraid 
that another wonld rob him of it? In fine if he 
Is he? tell 


You come here at every hour, and has he 


my heart as well as T knew it myself. 


loves me would he not be jealous. 
me, 
never remarked this assiduity? Has it never oc- 
curred to him that von were once on the point of 
marrying me, and that the intimacy which he 
authorizes might be dangerous to his own and to 


iny honor? 


Look at the two hours you have been 
here alone with me; he knows it, but do you 
think he eares for it? He went out when you 
came in and lias not yet come back. No, no, 
Aristides, he does not love poor me, yet I love 
him so much!” 

This time the comforter did not attempt to dry 
the tears that coursed down Celestine’s cheeks. 
The cruelly ingenuous explanation which he had 
just heard, overturned witha breath, his paper 
castle, and he for some time remained mute and 
motionless, his brows contracted and his lips 
trembling. By degrees, however, he regained 
his calmness. ‘The check which his vanity had 
received furnished new food for his rancor; and 
he plunged into the dark path of calumny to seek 
venge anec, 

**} have known Francis for a long while,” said 
he suddenly in a pensive tone, “ and I have never 
remarked in his manners the coolness with which 
you reproach him; onthe contrary I have always 
found him passionate and accessible to every emo- 
tion. If he does not love you, it is not from 
natural indifference for your sex.” 

‘No, it is because I do not please him,” said 
the young wife sadly. 

Aristides shook his head with a do@btful air. 


** He must have some other cause,” said he. 

“ What cause ?” inquiredshe, eyeing him stead. 
fastly. 

The confidant replied not, but bowed his head. 


, 


“What cause ? I demand,” repeated Madame 


Dramond eagerly. 


, 


‘T have said too much already,” replied the 
hypocrite; “ besides its only a conjecture ; but 
is it possible that had he his heart in hisown keep 


per 


ing he eould withhold it from you 


* Another! another!” 


cried Celestine spring 
ing from her chair with fury in her eyes. 

It was the waking of the lion Francis had so 
long feared. 

“| did not say so,” said Teissier as if alarmed 
at his imprudence. 

“You did say so’” interrupted the jealous 
‘“Now you would deecive me, but I can 


Ali! 


yeil is rent! and now Great God, let me to 


wile. 


re ad if in your eyes. Ik loves another! 
the 
my cold grave, for Lam miserable—he loves an 
But it; 


i" 
eye ak, tell me. 


other! tell me all about Iam calm; 


” 


Too far advanced to reeede, Teissier racked his 
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brain to find something upon which to found an 


gave him no time to reflect, he caught at the first 
thing that came to his mind. 
“IT have only my suspicions,” said he, in a 


compassionate tone; and in the state in which | 


you are—” 

‘Tam calm, I do not weep,” replied Celes- 
tine wiping her eyes; ‘* come, speak, tell me all, or 
you will kill me!” 

‘* The circumstance to which. I have make in- 


voluntary allusion, occurred previous to your | 
' this time because it was for me—ingrate that I 
remember that Francis told me of it the same » 
| do love me—do you not?” 


marriage, which renders the offence less grave; I 


day that he arrived at your father’s house.”’ 


“ Well,” said the young wife breathless with | 


emotion. 


“It appears that he had met some time pre- | 


vious a most charming creature at a masquerade. 

‘* Ata masquerade ?” 

“ At the Opera.” 

* And this woman—her name ?” 

** He did not tell: he did not know it himself. 
He only told me that he met two women in a box 
of the third tier. One wore an emerald ring 
over her glove, and the other carried a yellow 
rose.” 

Celestine sprang from her chair as if electrified, 
but suddenly reseated herself, where she remain- 
ed motionless and almost senseless. 

“ A friend of Francis having rudely unmasked 
the domino of the yellow rose, your husband saw 


a face so beautiful that he could not find words 


to describe it.” 

* He said she was beantiful ?” asked the young 
wife in broken accents. 

“ Lovely ! angelic! heavenly !—His enthusiasm 
was boundless, and, since you will have me tell 
all, he so loved her that the next day he fought 
a duel with his friend for having insulted this in- 
comparable creature.” 

“He said she was beautiful—and he loved her 
immediately —*' sobbed Celestine, while tears ran 
down her cheeks and a celestial smile played upon 
her lips. Suddenly she seized the two hands of 
Teissicr with convulsive energy. 

“If you were to ask of me my life I would 
give it to you, but the debt of happiness I owe 
you nothing can pay.” 

Aristides believed her crazy and recoiled from 
her touch. At this instant the door opened, and 
Francis who at the first glance saw the emotion of 
Teissier and his wife, standing upon the sill, be- 
came pale, and the thought flashed across his 
mind that he was a victim to Aristides’ perfidy. 

At the noise made by the door, Celestine rose, 
but felt her knees trembling under her. However 
gathering all her strength, she sprung towards 
her husband and threw her arms around his neck. 


“Oh Francis! Francis!” ending each word 
with a kiss,** why have you found it beneath your 
dignity to open your heart to me? Why so covl 
and serious? why fear to love your wife, you 
who could fight a duel for an ugly, old domino.” 

At the sight of Dramond, Teissicr had seized 
his hat. ‘The unexpected termination of the 
disclosure which he had made, proved that his 
presence and even his visits had become super 


fluous. Ashamed, and abashed, he made his 


‘ you fought a duel! Oh! if I had been a man 


_again. Why do you fear to show me your love? 


_ 


departure being known. 
“Have you then heard of my folly!” asked | 
Francis who had in his turn entwined, caressingly | 
his arms about the fair form of Celestine. 
“Your folly! repeated she, pouting most 
charmingly, ‘do you know what folly is? it is | 
your gravity. Have we not time enough yet to 
be grave? But I understand you now, and the 
next time you try to deceive me I will not be- 


lieve you, naughty Francis for I see now that | 


you are neither cold, serious, nor grave. And > 


I would have fought too. But you must not do ; 
it again—do you hear? I forbid it, I forgive you ° 


was, forI did not believe you loved me—but you 


“You doubted it ?” 
“Oh if you knew the pain that doubt has cost 
me! But let me beg you never to give rise to it | 


Are you afraid of spoiling me?” 

“Almost, you are so irrational when I smile. 
What would become of us if I were not wise for 
both of us?” 

“ Listen; let us divide; be less grave and I 
will be more so. Now you may quiet your fears, 
for though my heart is young my head is old—” 
and to give more effect to her words she touched 
her high, white forehead with her finger.—** And 
so you loved me the first moment you saw me, 
and I did not recognize you, that great nose so 
disfigured you. How Hortense will laugh when 
she hears all this. And you fought a duel for me 
Francis? but it is the last time is it not? for if 
yon were wounded I should die. Would you 
believe it, I was jealous of you, horribly jealous! 


and I have just been complaining of you and bit. . 
'ly asT rung, the sound of the bell came back 
_ unbroken upon my ear. A step approached the 


terly too! But stop my tongue. Put your hand 
over my mouth. I love you somuch that I shall 
get crazy in merely telling you of it. 

Francis drew her more closely to his bosom and 
she was giddy with joy while he pressed upon her 
lips—not his hand ! 
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I came to the halls of Cona, where all was 
mirth and song. ‘The old man in his pride sat 
gazing upon his children, while the silver tresses 


shaded his furrowed brow. ‘The mother, living 


again in the fairy forms around her, revealed the 


joy of her heart in her expressive face. Their 
sons were like the mountain oaks, and their 
daughters like the first roses of summer. ‘The 
sun shone brightly upon their habitation, unob- 
scured by a single cloud. ‘The elms. towered in 
the gusty air, and the willows waved in the gen- 
tle breeze, while the flowers and shrubs emitted 
their swect perfume and the green grass bent in 
beauty beneath their feet. No sorrow was there, 
for love held its empire over every heart, and the 
holy chain of filial affection bound them together, 
They were bright and beautiful as the morning 


and buoyantas the young fawns of the mountain. 


They danced at the sound of the viol and guitar, 


while the flute, in its sweetness reverberated over 


the dew y landscape. From cach others eye s the y 5 


‘way to the door and ‘disappeared without his } drank their fullest bliss, for in their soft light was 
accusation, by which to injure Francis, and thus | 
avenge himself! Finding in spite of his efforts the | 
life of the husband without blemish, he reverted | 
to that of the bachelor, and as the interrogator | 


mirrored the harmony within, which as yet, no 
blight had marred, 
Beautiful structure ! but transient as beautiful! 


Again I traversed the mountain top, drank at the 
> clear cascades, rambled over the shelving. cliffs, 


stood amid the rattling thunder, and gazed upon 
the lightning as it played fitfully around my path ; 


/ saw the strong vak bend before the whirlwind, 


and trees of lesser strength uprooted by the blast. 
The spirit of the storm shricked wildly as she 
passed, and my ears were stunned by the roar of 


* the elemental war. The music of the tornado 


was awfully sublime and terrific as it swept from 
before it, every trace of beauty. Prostrate I lay 


> upon the damp carth and felt sensibly my connec - 


tion with my fellow clay. Fiercely the tempest 
swept and thundered down the sides of the moun- 


tain, at whose base was the dwelling of Conrad, 


and thither I bentmy way. A kind of supersti- 
tious dread took possession of my bosom as I ap- 


proached. Years had passed since I was there, 


and as 1 mused amid the peltings of the storm I 
anticipated a reverse of what Lhad seen on my 
first visit at the house of my friend. Hoarsely 


_ the tempest howled and its fitful gusts hurried me 


forward. Brown and dreary was the rock, which 
like a battlement protected the dwelling of Con- 
rad. No wild rose twined its clustering arms 
around its craggy points, no young violets reared 
their lovely heads amid the clefts; all was barren 
and base. Closed were the gates, and every ob. 
ject as if awed to silence by the spirit of the storm, 
wore the semblance of death. There was some- 
thing awfully forbidding in the silence which per- 
vaded every thing as the storm suddenly became 
hushed, so mysteriously enervating throughout 
my whole system, that as I rang for admittance 
I leaned against the portico for support. Faint- 


door was opened, and Ientered the room, where 
I had passed many hours of unmingled delight. 
“Has the storm been here?” Lexclaimed as I 


‘gazed around. ‘ What means this silence ? Has 
/a tempest more destructive than the one I have 


witnessed torn from their nativesoil the beautiful 
blossoms which but yesterday were blooming in 
their dewy freshness?” Ina few moments the 
aged parents entered. Bent were their tottering 
frames, Which trembled, as they read my inquiry 


-inmy looks, and pressing my extended hand, 


they motioned for me to be seated. Sobs, loud 
and audible burst from the broken heart of the 
mother, while the father, calm, patient and sub- 
missive, bowed in quietness to the will of heaven, 
knowing with God there is no injustice. * Thou 
lookest around,” he exclaimed ** but what seest 


thou? Thou listeneth, but what dost thon hear? 
The lights of my dwelling are extinet, my birds 
of song are mute, and their notes of joyousness, 


and love, are no longer heard. You left us uni- 


; ted and happy. But the dark storm of adversity 


overtook us, beat upon our bosoms, disolated our 
hopes, frustated our fondest schemes and blighted 
our sweetest flowers: my sons, the pride and 
glory of my house died in a foreign land, they 
fell in the field of battle, their brows crowned 
with laure] and their life blood swelling the song 
of victory. My daughters, young and beautiful 
as the morning, faded and died, in the dreamy 
month of June, whose roses were not more sweet 
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and lovely than those fair-sisters who wandered 


hand in hand, amid their blushing tints, training 
the delicate hues with their transparent fingers, 
not less transient than themegelves. ‘The flute 
-and the viol ceased, the guitar quivered beneath 
their soft touch,.as their-voices died away like 
the breeze of evening, leaving the world to us like 
the silence of midnight, unbroken even by the 
zephyr’sbreath.” ‘Tears flowed from the old man’s 
eyes and mingled with those of his solitary com- 
panion as they gushed freely from her soul's full 
fountain. -What, thought 1, are the outward 


storms to this ? Nature revives after the sweeping - 


tempest. The leafy oak becomes more erect, and 
the young-shrubs and flowers are again fragrant 
and flourishing. But where, oh where are the 
lovely who were here? 
Transplanted in a fairer chime, 
They bloom torever—where 
Nochange, no storm, nocoming time, 
Their beauty can impair. 


Sag Harbor, L. I. 1843. 
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TEPELINI ALT. 
Teretini Aut, Pacha of Jannina. 
ordinary man was.descended from an illustrious Al- 
banian family,and was bornat Tepelini, in Albania, 


in 1744, 


This extra- 


He lost his father when he was only six- 
teen, and made brave but fruitless efforts to de- 
fend his paternal inheritance against the neigh. 
boring Pachas. After having sustained several 
defeats, he was taken prisoner; but, at length 
recovered his liberty, and withdrew into a solitary 
retreat. "This latter circumstance is said to have 
While, lost in 
reverie, he was one day involuntarily pushing a 
stick backward and forward in the sand, his at- 
tention was roused by the stick meeting with 
resistance from a solid body. He looked, and 
saw in the sand a box, which proved to. be filled 
with gold. With this 
to raise two thousand 

against his enemies. 


led to his subsequent greatness. 


treasure he was enabled 
men, and take the field 
He was victorious, and 
entered triumphantly into his native place. From 
that period, during fifty years of constant warfare, 
he was uniformly successful, and he brought 
under his sway a wide extent of té rritory, which 
the Porte sanctioned his holding, with the title of 
Pacha. He received agents from foreign powers, 
and alternately intrigued with England, France, 
and Russia. At length, in the spring of 1820, 
he threw off the mask, and declared himself king 
of Epirus. After a brief struggle, however, he 
was deserted by the majority of his troops, and 
even by his sons, and was compelled to tak« 
refuge in a fort, which he had constructed in an 
island of the lake of Jannina. From that retreat 
he was at last decoyed, by the Turkish general, 


under pretence that the Porte had pardoned him, 


— 


and he was then assassinated > but net till he -had | 
slain. two of his assailants, and dangerously wound. ; 
ed a third. - dle perished on the Sth of February, , 
1522. Ali was brave, intelligent, and active ; | 
but sanguary and perfidious in the highest degree. 





ROBERT MORRIS. ; 

Roserr Morus, the great financier of the Amer- 

ioan Revelation, was born in Lancashire, England, 
January, [733—4, O.8. of respectable parentage. 
His father embarked for America, and caused him 
He received a 
respectable education, and before he reached his 


to follow at the uge of thirteen. 


fifteenth year, was placed in the counting-house | 
of Mr. Chatles Willing, at. that time-one of the + 
first merchants at Philadelphia. His diligence 
and capacity gained him the full ‘confidence of , 
Mr. Willig, after whose death, be entered into 
partnership with his son, Thomas Willing, subse. , 
quently presidentof the bank of the United States. 
This connection lasted from the year 1754 until 
1793—a period of thirty-nine years, 

At the commencement of the American Revo- | 
lution, Mr. Morris was more extensively engaged 
in commerce than any other merchant of Phila- 
delphia. He zealously opposed the encroachments ° 
of the British government on the liberties of the 
cvlonists, and embraced the popular cause, at 
the imminent sacrifice of his private interest and | 
wealth. He declared himself immediately against 
the stamp aet, signed, without hesitation, the 
non-importation agreement of 1765, and, in so 
dving, made-a direct sacrifice of trade. 

In 1775, Mr. Morris was elected, by the Leg. | 
islature of Pennsylvania, a delegate to the sec. 
ond General Congress. He was placed upon 
every committee of ways and means, and con. 
the 


ments relative to the navy, maritime affairs, and 


nected with all deliberations and arrange. 


financial interests, Besides aiding his country 
by his talents for business, his judgment, and his 
knowledge, he employed his extensive eredit in 
obtaining loans, to a large amount for the use of 
the government. 

In May, 1777, he was elected.a third time to 
Congress, and continued to be the chief director 
of the financial operations of the government. 
In 1780, he proposed the establishment of a bank, 
the chief object of which was, to supply the army 


with provisions. He headed the 


list witha sub. 
seribtion of ten thousand pounds; and others 
followed to the amonnt of three hunderd thou. 


sund- pounds. ‘The institution 


was established, 
and continued until the bank of North America 
went into operation in the following year. 

In 1781, Mr. Morris was appointed, by Con. 
The state of 
the treasury, when he was appointed to its super- 


Abroad, the 


gress, Superintendant of Finance. 


intendenee, was as bad as possible. 


public credit was every moment in danger of an- 


nihilation. At home, the greatest public as well 
as private distress, prevailed. ‘The treasury was 
the of the 
pubhe offices, that many of them could not with. 


much 


sO in arrears to servants 
out payment perform their duties, but must have 
gone to jail for debts they hud contracted to ena- 
ble 


ol 


them to live. It was even asserted, by some 


the members of the board of war, that they 
had not the means of sending and express to the 
But 


army. the wasted and prostrate skeleton 


of public credit sprung to life and aetion at the 


reviving touch of Robert Morris. The face of 
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things was suddenly changed. Public and _pri- 
vate ercdit was restored; and it has been said, 
that “ the Americans owe as much acknowledg- 
ment to the financial operations of Robert Morris, 


as to the negociations of Benjamin Franklin, or 


even the arms of George Washington.” 

The establishment of the bank of North Ameri- 
ca was one of his first and most beneficial meas- 
ures; an institution which he himself planned, 
and to forward which, he pledged his personal 
credit to an immense amount. 

In 1786, Mr. Morris was chosen to the Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania; and the same year was 
elected a member of the Convention which framed 
the Federal Constitution. For the adoption 


, of the present system, he was one of the most 


strenuous advocates, In.1788, the General As- 
seinbly of Pennsylvania appointed him to repre- 
sent the State in the first Senate of the United 
States, which assembled in New-York. 
a fluent and impressive speaker; and wrote with 
great case and power. 
replete with interest and instruction. 


He was 


His conversation was 
When the 
Federal government was organized, Washington 


, offered him the post of Secretary of the Treasury, 


which he declined; and being, requested to de- 
signate a person for it, he named General Ham. 
ilton, At the conclusion of the war, he was 
among the first who engaged in the East India 
and China trade. 


made an attempt-to affect what is termed an out 


He was, also, the first who 


of season passage to China. 


In his latter days, Mr. Morris embarked in 
vast land speculations, which proved fatal to his 
fortune. ‘The man who had so immensely con- 
tributed to our national existence and indepen. 
dence, passed the closing years of his life ina 
prison; a beautiful commentary upon those laws 
which make no distinetion between guilt and 
misfortune, and condemn the honest debtor to 
the punishment of the convicted felon! _He died 


-onthe 8th of May, 1806, in the seventy-third 


year of his age. 

Until the period of his impoverishment, the 
house of Mr. Morris was a scene of the most 
lavish hospitality. It was open, for nearly half 
a century, to all the respectable strangers whe 
visited Philadelphia. Ile wasactive inthe aequi- 
sition of money, but no one more freely parted 
with his gains. No one pursued a more enlight- 
ened policy, or manifested through life a greater 
degree of humanity, virtue, energy, and gentle- 
manly spirit, than Robert Morris. 





WC tS C14 Gh A IN Yo 
SPRING. 


“ Spring—budding flowers 
The soft— 


the shrouded night— 
sublime—the rich, the rare— 
Point upwards to yon realms of light, 
And tell each heart, that God is there.”’ 

How cheering the approach of this season of 
of the year! Winter, which spreads desolation 
and decay and presents to us the evidence that 
all things possessing life must fade, and die, like 
the leaves which fall alike from the sturdy oak 


and the its almost 


tender herb—winter, with 
cheerless and monotonous scenes, is about pass- 
ing away, and spring, smiling spring, to take the 
place thereof. And what a change! The bleak 
and howling north-west wind gives way to the 
gentle zephyr; the fields, which have looked like 


desolation’s self, are clad in living green; the 











groves, which wer were clothed by nought but the 
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sleet and snow, are now clad in the livery of the | 
** floral apostles of nature,” and resound with the > 


notes of a thousand feathered choristers! Nor 
is this all. 
joy; and delight dances in every eye. 
which had almost ceased, has again commenced, 
and bustle and activity becomes the order of the 
day.—The invalid who hus counted the many 
long and dreary days which have kept him within 
doors, 


‘* All alone—to sit, and muse and sigh, 
The pensive tenant of obscurity’ — 


Every countenance is the emblem of | 
Business, ‘ 


how is overjoyed that he can once more look . 


upon Nature in all her loveliness. 

[love the spring for many reasons. It re- 
minds me, aye it teaehes me, that I am destined 
after the present house of this tabernacle shall have 


there shall another,.and a more glorious season 
follow, when this mortal shall be clothed upon 
with immortality, and F‘shall arise in celestial 


it intended {as we will, in charity, suppose) for 
an insult, sung out, * Boatswaine’s mate, this 
way!” This functionary soon made his appear- 
ance. 

* Tie that nigger up tothe gun, and give him 
a dozen govd ones.” 

This was soon accomplished. The Lieutenant, 
a shrewd, close-observing man, had watched one 
of the crew, a negro, with fingers to his nose a 
la Riker, grinning at every flinch which his un- 
furtunate colored brother received. 

‘* Now,” said the Lieutenant, at the conclu. 
sion of the punishment, “ tie wp that grinning nig- 
ger yonder, and give him the same sauce.” 

The order was obeyed. 

“ There !” said Lieut. W ——n, turning round 


/ with the utmost nonchalance—" not eight bells, 


/ and two niggers licked !” 
faded away—when the winter ofdeath shall have | 


destroyed all that now animates me, and I shall ° 
have sunk into the cold: mansions of the tomb, ' 


brightness, to dwell forever in thé presence of © 


the spirits of the just made perfect. Thus we 
have not only the Bible to teach us the grand 
consummation of all things, but nature assists us 


ina most eloquent manner todothe same. The ° 


one appears to my mind to be akey to the other; 
keeping up a perfect consistency in all their les- 
sons. If the scriptures enjoin any moral lesson, 
we see an exemplification of its benefits in 
some objects of nature. ‘The first teaches us to 
love one another; the second shows us that in 
every portion of the animal creation, this is man- 
ifested among the different species of the crea- 
tures blest with an existence and preserved by 
Him who * openeth his hand and satisfieth the 
desire of every living thing ;” and so of every 
truth contained in the scriptures. 

Let us then, as we behold the beauties of spring 
—the re-animation of the trees of the forest, and 
the flowers of the field—view them as a type of 
our existence, remembering the great lesson they 
teach, that though ** our days be as grass,”’ that 
though we be withered by time and be trodden 
under foot of men, the spring of the resurrection 
shall come, when we shall “ be clothed upon with 
a more beautiful body,” which shall not be subject 
to decay or death. May I, may you, friendly 
reader, study more and more the beauties of spring, 
and never forget the lesson it imparts.—Univer- 
salist Union. 





COSTLY JOKING. 

Carrain W——n, some years ago, when first 
lieutenant of the reeeiving ship on this station, 
(says the N. Y. Atlas,) was noted for possessing 
a great dislike towards negroes. In fact, the 
colored portion of the crew were sure, en the 
least breach of discipline, to feel the colt—so 
much so, that Lieutenant W n’s dislike 
“niggers” became proverbial throughout the ship. 

One chilly morning, a darkey just off duty 
came up to the calaboose to wari his fingers, as 
the ship’s bell struck seven. 





* Dar,” said he aloud, chuckling at the same 
time ; ** seven bells struck, and not one nigger 
licked!” 

Now it so happened that Lieutenant W——n 


was within hearing unexpectedly, and thinking 





INDUSTRY. 


DemostugNnes, when asked the first requisite 
; to eloquence replied, ** action”—when asked the 
second, he replied, ** action,” and the third, he « 


still replied, “‘ action.” Industry bears the saiwe 


relation toagriculture, that action did tucloquence | 


in the estimation of the Athenian orator.—With 
industry the farmer may accomplish every thing, 
and without it he can do nothing, let him then 
study the value of time.—Time is his capital, 
and should be well invested. ‘The wealth of the 
world its high civilization, and al] the magnificent 
improvements, have been ereated and fashioned 
by labor and industry of man, the poorest soil 
and most unfavorable climate are scarce impedi- 
ments to an industrious and energetic people. 
Look at Holland, reclaimed from the ocean, fen- 
eed in by her embankments and mud _ walls, 
literally a smiling garden, where once there was 
nothings bat bogs and ocean’s wave. Look at 
Switzerland where an industrious and hardy 
peasantry, contending against the avalanches of 
snow and ice and the embossment of mountain 
masses of rocks falling and crashing for miles 
square, every thing before them, having cut the 
hills and mountain terraces and planted in them 
vines. Lands which before were worse than 
nothing, by thisimpruvement sell for ten thousand 
frances per acre. 


FOR HUSBANDS. 

A man’s house should be an earthly paradise. It 
should be, ofall other spots, that which he leaves 
with most regret, and to which he returns with 
most delight. And in order that it may be so, it 
should be his daily task to provide every thing 


With 


her’s will 


convenient and comfortable for his wife. 
every provision he can possibly make, 
be a life of care and toil. She is the sentinel who 
can seldom, if ever be relieved. Others may 
sleep, but if there be one who must watch, it is 
she. She to be furnished with 


every comfort within the means of her husband. 


ought therefore, 


Generally, every shilling @¢xpended by the hus- 
band for the accommodation of his wife in her 
domestic operations, is returned upon him four 

! 


fold—if not precisely in pecuniary advantage, 


though this is often true, it will be found in the 
order, peace, and happiness of lis family. 
THE FOLLY OF 


Arrer all, take 


PRIDE. 
some quiet sober moment of 


life and ada together the two ideas of pride and 


REPOSITORY. 








man, behold hima creature of-a-span high, stalk. 
ing through infinite space in all the grandeur of 
littleness. Perelied on a little peak .of the uni- 
verse, eyery wind of heaven strikes into his blood 
the coldness of death; his soul flees from his 
body like mélody froma string, day and night, 
as dust on the wheel, he is rolling along the heavy. 
ens, through the labyrinth of worlds, and all the 
systems and creations of God are flaming beneath. 
Is this a creature to. make himself a crown of 
glory, to deny his own flesh, and to mock at 
his fellow, sprung from the dust. to which both 
will soon return? Does the proud man not err ? 

Does he not die? When 
he acts, is he never tempted by. pleasure?) When 
he dies, 


Does he not suffer ? 


can he escape the common grave? 
Pride is not the heritage of man; humility should 
dwell with frailty, and atone for ignorance, 
error and imperfection, 





A Tean—How much is expressed by a single 
tear:—When dropped over sorrow and distress, 
it is more cloguent than words. It tells of sym- 
pathizing feelings and a kind heart. It is a liv- 
ing sentence, springing from the affeetions, with- 
out a guile-or dissimulation—reaching to the soui 
of the sad and afflicted. 





A Gatztantr Wrrness.—At a trial the other 


day in Cloninel, a police constable who was ex- 
amined as a witness, after giving his testimony 


that the prosecutrix in this case was worthy of 


credit on her oath, added—* | know nothing of 
her but what Lheard the neighbors say ; and in 
ny opinion, what women say of one another is 
not worthy of belief.” 


InNGentous Derence.—A soldier on trial for 


habitual drunkenness was addressed by the Pres- 


ident; ** Prisoner, you have heard the prosecu- 


tion for habitual drunkenness, what have you to 


say in your, defence? Nothing, please your 


honor, but habitual thirst.’ 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

J.B. Montague, Ms. 2100; C. N. H. Lockport. N. Y¥ 
$1.00, A.T.B. Conway, Ms. 81,00; B.T. H. West Chester, 
Cu 81,00; 8.8. W. Haydenville, Ms, $1,00; J. B. V. Lee, 
Ms. $1.00 


Died, 


In this city, on the 23d ult. Mercy Goodridge, in her 70th 
ye ir. 

On the 28th ult. William, son of Philip and Mary Wulles, 
aged B® months and & days 

Outhe 2th ult. Hepsabeth Paddock, in her 90th year 

On the 301h ult. Jacob Carter, in bis 37th vear. 

On the 2d inst. Eunice Jenkins, in her 67th year. 

On Thursday, the 20th ult’ Mary B. daughter of Robert T 
and Rachel F. Bunker, aged | year, 6 months and 15 days 

At Claverack, on the 27th ult. Jeremish Hoffman, aged 
about 50 years 

At lis residence in New-Lebanon, N. Y. on the 22d ult. 
after an illness of three days, Nathaniel G. Cornwell, aged 
46 years 

\lso, at the same place on the 20th ult. Joel Carpenter, 
long a highly respectable inhabitant 

Also. on the 2ist ult. Mr. Pierce, deacon of the first Bap 
tist church in this town 

Also, ou the 24th ult. at the same place, Mrs. Bailey 
daughter of Major Campbell 

At his residence in Catskill, on the 27thult. Mr. David 
C, Porter, of New York 

At Mobile, Ala. on the 1%h ult. Miss Susan A. Partlett, 


formerly of Coxsackie, N.Y. aged 19 years and 5 days 

At Sault-au- Reeollect, 0 miles above Montreal, L. C. on 
the 1%) of Marchlof the Small Pox, Frederick Mortimer 
Harmon aged 15 vears, son of Daniel W. Harmon 

o, #t the same place on the 2d < meee, ofthe Small 

Pox, Susan Harmon, aged 10 wears, daughter of Daniel W 
Harmon 

Also, at the same pla afrer a short i!ineee, Daniel W 
Harmon, Req aged 65 years, formerly of Vermont 
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Original Poetry. 
For the Rural. Repository. 
VERGISS MEIN NICHT. 
Or, the ** Forget me Wot,” 
Founded on the Tale of “ The Twin Flowers.” 
BY C. THERESA CLARK, 

“ Forcet thee! May! thou dost me wrong! 

How have I swerved in duty e’er? 
’T were not befitting, that so long— 
Thy lip or brow the smile should wear! 


** And thou dost scorn my proffered love ? 
And this is woman? Go! thon art 

A thing that. doth my pity move; 
So beautiful! and yet no heart! 


Well! well! take back thy pretty flower! 
Such as it is, thou, might’st be yet; 

But I'll cast off the web of power, 
That’s woven by a wild coquette ! 


* What do I see? Thine eyelids wet? 
Surely, those tears are not for me ? 

When thon, thyself hast said ‘ forget,’ 
Tis the last act of perfidy! 


“T'll not upbraid thee girl! e’en now 
Some favored rival waits thy smile ; 
Go, listen to his flatteries—thou 


Hast learned full early, to beguile !” 





The maid still stood upon the spot 
As if transfixed—at length she cried, 
“TI would have said, ‘ forget me not! ”’ 
But he had left her in his pride. 


* * * * * * * * 


Now years, dark years, have rolled away— 
Ernest and Constance ne’er have met, 
Since that unkind, and fated day, 
When the young damsel said “ forget.” 


And time hath blanched the raven hair 
Of one, and touched the other’s cheek, 
Yet lived they on—a lonely pair! 
Nor seemed a change of life to seek. 


Their hey-day of romance was o’er, 
And never either loved again ! 
Though Ernest sought his native shore, 
When his clear brow betrayed the stain 
Of India’s fierce and lurid sun, 
’Neath which disease too surely springs ; 
And pestilence, its reign begun, 
Scarce ceaseth to outspread its wings. 


They meet again! All was explained- 
Their long estrangement both regret; 
Yet neither hath the other blamed 
They're friends—and they are single yet} 
Spring field, Mass. 1843. 


THE CARRIER PIGEON. 
Come hither thou beautiful rover, 
Thou wanderer of earth and of air; 
Who bearest the sighs of the lover, 
And bringest him news of his fair ; 
Bend hither thy light waving pinion, 
And show me the gloss of thy neck ; 
O! perch on my hand, dearest minion, 
And turn up thy bright eye and peck. 


Here is bread of the whitestand sweetest, 
And there is a sip of red wine; 


Though thy wing is the lightest and fleetest, 


*T will be fleeter when nerved by the vine 


I have melted the wax in love’s taper, 
’Tis the color of true hearts, sky blue. 


I have fastened it under thy pinion, 


With a blue riband round thy soft neck : 


So go from me beautiful minion, 


While the pure ether shows not a speck ; 
Like a cloud in the dim distance fleeting, 


Like an arrow he hurries away ; 
And farther and farther retreating, 
He is lost in the clear blue of day. 


MARY'S REQUEST. 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
Tuere was a shaded chamber, 
A silent, watching band, 
On a low couch, a suffering child 
Who grasped the mother’s hand. 


She told her faith in Jesus— 
Her simple prayer wes said, 


And now, that darkened vale she trod, 


Which leadeth to the dead. 


Red fever scorched her bosom— 
Frost chilled the vital flame, 
And her sweet brow wastroubled, 
As anguish smote her frame. 


Yet ’mid the gasp and struggle, 
With shuddering lips she cried, 

“Oh, mother—dearest mother, 
Bury me by your side.” 

“ But where will vou be buried 7— 
My darling Mary—where ?-— 

In the green, shady dell you loved, 
With earliest violets fair? 


Or in the ancient church-yard, 
Where we were wontto stray, 
‘Mid the white marble monuments, 

My little Mary—say !”’ 

But the thought of flowers had faded 
The green dell charmed no more, 
Dim grew those marble monuments, 

With all their lettered lore. 


And one Jone image lingered— 


Bright ’mid the wreck of earth— 


That love, which with her soul was knit, 


Even from the hour of birth. 


One only w ish she uttered, 
While life was ebbing fast— 
* Sleep by my side dear mother, 


And rise with me at last.” 


Tis o’er, the spirit parted— 
With that long, tender moan 
Check not thy grief, fond mother 
Thou daughterless and lone : 


Weep freely— Christ hath hallowed 
The tear that nature wrings— 
And see—how peaceful rests the clay, 


That pain no longer stings 


Look !—look !—the thin lip quivers, 
The blue eyes open wide, 

And whata hollow whisper steals— 
* Bury me by your side.” 


And did the spirit falter 
Upon its upward track, 

To strew this never dying flower 
In tender token back ? 


Even at the gates of Heaven, 
Whence songs of angels flow, 
Remembered it the cradle hy mn 


That soothed its infant wo? 


. a oncom —Smaneasoe NS - cS — 
:. I have written, on rose-scented paper, Oh, mother’s love! thus strong to lure 
: ; With thy wing-quill, a soft billet-doux, A seraph from. on high— 


Re faithful to thy trust—and bear 
Thy nurslings tothe sky. 





THE GRAVE. 
BY EDWARD C, PINCKNEY. 

Brneatu these rankly spreading weeds, 

This lowly mound and dreary stone, 
The sordid earth-worm darkly feeds 

On one, men loved to look upon, 
Of gentle race and beauty rare, 

The land delightingly she ranged, 
And now she slumbers deeply there : 

Ah! the heart aches to think how changed ! 


l saw her once in life, and said 
So beautiful a thing could not 
Breathe long on earth—but soon be made 
To share in earth the common lot. 
Was't idly thought! her form so fair 
Is buried in this narrow cave; 
But late she lit this upper air, 
And now—I look upon her grave! 


I mourn for her, though nonghtto me 
Tn kindred, or, indeed, in heart, 

Save something that I hked to see, 
And wished not ever to depart— 

A pleasant sight—a creature I 
Gazed on, in no unquiet mood, 

And turned from most unwillingly, 
To glance on things of meaner blood. 


A selfish crief! she lies within 
A place of solitary rest, 
Where cares shall never entrance win, 
Nor anguish wring her lovely breast! 
Light hearted girl! Lwould not thou 
Couldst change thy lowly state with me, 
That I might sleep the tomb below, 


And the sun shine again on thee! 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


On! in our sterner manhood, when no ray 


>; Of earlier sunshine glimmers on our way, 


When girt with sins and sorrows, and the toil 

Of cares that sear that bosom that they soil : 

Oh! if there be in retrospection’s chain 

One link which knits us with young dreams agam 
One thought so sweet we scarcely dare to muse 
On all the hoarded raptures it reviews, 

Which seem each instant in its backward range, 
And every spring 


=) 


untouched for years, to move— 
It is the MEMORY OF A MOTHER'S Love! 
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1S PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 
Win. KB. Stoddard. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &c. It will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form,every mooth embel- 
lished with a superior wood engraving, and will contain 
twenty six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 

TERMS.— One Dollar per annum, INVARIABLY IN aD- 
Vance. Persons remitting us $5,00, free of postage, shall 
recelve Siz Copies; for 38,00, Ten Copies; for $10.00, 
Thirteen Copies ; for 315,00, Twenty Copies; for 320,00, 
Twenty Fight Copies, sent to any direction required for 
one year. n order to save the time of writing the names 
on papers, we will send for 315,00, Twenty- Two Copies, 
and for 820,00, Thirty Copies, for one year mailed to one 
address and the amount in one remittance, free of postage. 
We have a few copies of the Ilth, 12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 
and lath volumes,and any one sending for the 19th volume, 
can have as many copies of either of the volumes as they 
Wish at the same rate. 

sr No subscription received forlessthanone vear. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year, uotilthe edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 

k-POST MASTERS. are authorised to remit subserip 
tions for a paper, tree of expense, 





